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A Note on The Ring and The Book 

So far as I am able to discover, no one lias ever pointed out the 
absurd mistake which Stopford Brooke, in The Poetry of Robert 
Browning, p. 405, makes concerning the family of Dominus 
Hyacinthus de Archangelis. " The most vivid of these sketches," 
writes Mr. Brooke, " is Dominus Hyacinthus, the lawyer who 
defends Guido. I do not know anything better done, and more 
amusingly, than this man and his household — a paternal creature, 
full of his boys and their studies, making us, in his garrulous 
pleasure, at home with them and his fat wife. Browning was so 
fond of this sketch that he drew him and his boys over again in the 
epilogue" (Italics mine). 

Mr. Brooke has evidently forgotten 11. 1136-37 of the Prologue, 
in which we are distinctly told that Dominus Hyacinthus had 

A certain family-feast to claim his care, 
The birthday-banquet for the only son, 

and has presumably regarded each of the father's loving diminu- 
tives for " the only son " as the name of a separate and individual 
son. If Brooke were right, Hyacinthus would be the sire of no 
fewer than nineteen sons, named as follows: Giacinto (vin, 1. 1), 
Cinone (1. 2; xn, 1. 349), Cinozzo (vin, 1. 11), Cinoneello (1. 11), 
Cinuolo (1. 20), Cinicello (1. 20), Cinino (1. 30), Ciniccino (1. 30), 
Cinucciatolo (1. 45), Cinoncino (11. 62, 89, 466, 720), Cinarello 
(1. 63), Cinotto (1. 95), Giacintino (1. 110), Cinuccino (1. 135), 
Gintino (1. 284; xn, 1. 343), Cineruggiolo (vni, 1. 290), Cinuccio 
(1. 828; xn, 1. 333), Hyacinth (vm, 11. 1735, 1740; xn, 1. 328), 

Cinuzzo (vin, 1. 275; xn, 1, 386). 

J. B. Whaeey. 

The University of Texas. 



BEIEF MENTION 

The Writing and Reading of Verse. By C. E. Andrews (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918). Another volume, of more than 
three hundred pages, is added to the treatises on English versifica- 
tion, not because the subject is inherently difficult of exposition, but 
rather because, in the judgment of Professor Andrews, there is still 
needed " a consistent prosody," based on the simple theory " that 
the rhythm of both music and verse depends upon an equality of 
time divisions." The book is divided into two almost equal parts. 
In Part I is treated " in a general way," what is necessary for the 
apprehension of the "theory of verse," the principles of meter, 
rhythm, movement, phrasing, etc.; Part II (pp. 139-327) "is 
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intended as a help to the more advanced student of composition 
who is interested in trying the technique of the different verse 
forms, or for the student who wishes to become a more capable 
critic of poetry." An easy and open style with a liberal share of 
examples illustrating the points of the discussion contributes to the 
amplitude of the treatise. 

In his first pages (Preface; Chap, i, Preliminary) Professor 
Andrews exhibits liberality of mind toward what may be good tho 
not completely satisfactory in the theories of the prosodists, and 
sues for the confidence of the reader in a statement that is unassail- 
able : " Our first approach to the study of verse should be scientific ; 
only when we have agreed on certain fundamentals can we profit- 
ably discuss differences in taste " (p. 4) . What should then follow 
would be an unimpeachable definition of the scientific study of 
versification; but at this point there is failure, for what could be 
less conducive to accurate inference than the suggested " first point 
of view," namely, " that anyone may read verse as he will " and 
from observation and record of these readings the student is war- 
ranted in deducing the principles of the science. " Taste, of course, 
must determine good reading," and " a dogmatic attitude in 
matters of taste is prejudicial to any scientific study," and where 
now is Professor Andrews' basis for a science? He has argued 
himself free from scientific responsibility : " Whenever a reading 
is marked in the following pages it is presented as a possible one — 
that which the author prefers — but not the only correct one." Even 
after this statement there is a reassertion of a scientific purpose in 
demanding a clear and consistent use of technical terms. 

It should not be necessary to define the scientific method of 
investigation ; but its very simplicity leads to perversions and mis- 
applications of it. Observe an adequate number of phenomena 
or facts, and draw your conclusion ; that may be the scientific thing 
to do, or it may be a procedure altogether profitless and non- 
significant. Now in the matter of " verse," the prosodist must keep 
the distinction clear between the making and the reading of verse- 
forms. The writer of prose must seldom enough be entirely satis- 
fied by the manner in which his composition may be read aloud by 
another ; more rare still must be the poet's chances for gratification 
in the hearing of his lines. Good readers are outnumbered by bad 
readers; the poets themselves are not all good readers, altho some 
of the greatest of them have been reported to read their lines in a 
manner that leaves no room for doubt as to their adherence in the 
act of composition to regular rhythm. From a description of the 
variations of the manner in which a given number of persons read 
poetry instructive inferences may be drawn, but these inferences 
will have a closer relation to the accidents of education, to indi- 
vidual caprice, and at best to temperamental expression than to 
data for the determination of the laws of verse-structure. These 
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laws are, however, deducible from the practice of the poets during 
a series of centuries. 

The practice of the poets, then, displays the legitimate material 
for a strictly scientific investigation of the laws of verse-structure. 
No one denies this, yet a certain class of prosodists have been 
laboring to base theories on a perversion of this evidence, obscuring 
the direct process of reasoning by interposing capricious judgments 
of how one may read the poets with most pleasure or with closest 
attention to the ' sense/ The only way is to build on the true 
foundation. Let an intelligent reader, with average response to 
artistic design and without the bias of an indoctrinated theory, read 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson (and 
as many more of the poets as he may wish), and it is inconceivable 
that he will not conclude that English poetry is regular in rhythm, 
that routine-scansion or scansion according to the rhythm-signature 
represents the structural design. This reader will here and there 
encounter surprises, as for example in Wyatt; but there will not 
be unexpected stresses enough to invalidate the main conclusion, 
for he will naturally come to make allowances for historic changes 
in pronunciation and for individual preferences or experiments in 
the modulations of the language. The more technical reader will 
be, or should be, even less accessible to a theory of verse-rhythm 
that is contradicted not only by the practice of the poets but also 
by the consensus of the prosodists (exclusive of a modern school), 
who have steadfastly maintained the demands of rhythm, admitting 
(in classic fashion) substitution of temporal equivalents but not 
rhythmic inversions. 

Nor will the unsophisticated reader be led to conclude that 
English poetry is monotonous because of the regularity of its 
pulsations. Because of a perception of the ' weights and measures ' 
of his vernacular, he will accept instinctively a variety of modula- 
tions, emphases, and stresses under a dominant exigency of artistic 
regulation. The more technical reader again will be, or should be, 
of the same mind, but to him is now presented the problem of 
examining the nature of these means for keeping regularity of 
movement from becoming monotonous. Here is the matter for a 
strictly scientific investigation. The details to be classified are 
governed by principles ranging from the simplest rules of word- 
accent and logical emphasis to stresses and emphases of a subtle 
character. A merely refined and elocutionary subjectivity will not 
prepare one for this investigation, which requires primarily a train- 
ing in the accurate observation of the language as manifested thru 
its entire history. 

Tn accordance with Professor Andrews' announcement of offering 
his preferred reading of lines, he begins by a wavering judgment 
as to the " possible " movement of such lines as " And breathe 
shortwinded accents of new broiles " and " No more shall trenching 
war channel her fields," in which he does not admit a stress on of and 
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the second syllable of " channel," with, however, a mitigating foot- 
note, " Of course some readers may prefer " the stress on of; but 
even here his marking of time-equivalence misrepresents his sup- 
posed readers. The same inconclusive manner of reconciling his 
conception of time-parts with the regular occurrence of the stress 
is amplified in a consideration of the line " The applause of listen- 
ing senates to command." The student can hardly be expected to 
derive satisfactory instruction from this mode of discussion : " the 
time between the emphasis in senates and the emphasis in command 
is twice that between any other two successive important syllables 
in the line. Some readers make it clear that there are two time 
divisions here by putting a slight emphasis on the insignificant 
syllable to; others, by giving this syllable a somewhat greater time 
value than in the normal pronunciation of it, but not givirig it any 
special force of voice; and still others give all the syllables their 
normal value but fill up the time by a slight pause (like a rest in 
music) after the word senate." An example of the author's method 
Avhen encountering another class of rhythmic elements is given in 
the reading of the following lines from Shakespeare : " An extreme 
fear can neither fight nor fly," and " To qualify the fire's extreme 
rage." The comment runs thus : " we may read extreme or extreme 
consistently in both lines and still divide them satisfactorily, into 
five equal parts. Isn't it better, then, to give all such words the 
modern accent, except where this makes a distinctly awkward 
reading? " Here again a foot-note is added that does not clear up 
the matter, but shows conclusively that the author has misappre- 
hended the fundamental facts in the artistic use of the language, 
ignoring the special demands of rhythmic subtilty in both melody 
and the articulation of the thought. No statement could more 
completely misrepresent the availability for stress than that in 
which a stressed second member of a substantive compound is held 
to produce an unusual if not, for the most part, an inadmissible 
effect. 

The chapter on meter, stress, and accent is closed with a sum- 
marizing statement : " In general, if the poet has done his work 
well, the reader will find that giving the words in verse their normal 
sense accent, will bring out a division of the lines into approxi- 
mately equal time parts." This is consonant with the view taken 
of scansion, as expressed in the opening paragraph of the next 
chapter : " Scansion is a means of indicating for the purpose of 
study the division of verse into feet. The scansion of a line should 
not differ from the natural verse reading of it except in exaggerat- 
ing the special characteristics of that reading. That a scansion 
should be an indication or a record of somebody's reading; or, 
conversely, that any good reading is merely a refinement of scan- 
sion, is a principle to which the method of this book adheres." 
These statements definitely justify the disapproval of the ' method ' 
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already advanced directly and indirectly ; the industry, the scholar- 
ship, and the aesthetic purpose of the author have in this instance 
been shorn of effectiveness thru a mistaken approach to the subject 
and a consequent lack of precision in the preservation of its details. 
As a text-book the doctrinal portion of this treatise must surely 
contribute rather to the student's unrest and uncertainty than to 
his profitable and inspiring instruction. On the other hand, the 
mature reader will find this an entertaining and stimulating book, 
with a liberal share of instruction in details of literary history. 
The large division on the " Technique of Special Verse Forms " 
consists of good and appreciative description, with ample and well- 
chosen illustration, of the conventional forms, including (pp. 247- 
265) the exotic " French Forms," and, breaking thru the conven- 
tional barriers, a final chapter on " Free Verse " is added, which is 
altogether admirable in quality; this revolt is discussed with 
insight, and praise and censure are meted out with just discrimi- 
nation, j. w. B. 



Pause: A Study of its Nature and its Rhythmical Function in 
Verse, especially Blank Verse. By Ada L. F. Snell (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1918). Poetry is now taken, tho not for 
the first time, into the psychologist's laboratory and subjected thru 
the agency of chance readers of it to the measurements of an 
ingeniously devised apparatus, so as to obtain precise records of the 
pauses made in the reading. The requirements of a scientific inves- 
tigation are believed to be met by selecting eleven persons to read 
into the apparatus one hundred lines of Paradise Lost. " In the 
selection of the readers," it is stated, " it did not seem necessary or 
profitable to include persons who had no liking for Milton's blank 
verse, or persons who do not read poetry well. On the other hand, 
it did not seem wise to select only trained readers ; but the attempt 
was made to select persons who are accustomed to read poetry and 
who take a certain amount of pleasure in it." The investigation, 
which embraces also some lyric poems, has apparently been con- 
ducted with the utmost care and with due reference to similar 
investigations. Besults are tabulated in exact mathematical terms 
and competently discussed from many points of view. Significant 
as these results may be psychologically and for the theory of 
rhetorical expression, any contribution to the art of versification 
that may be deduced from them is of secondary value, for the 
'rhythmical function' of the pause in verse is not identical with 
the function of the rhetorical pause, for which, in turn, precise rules 
are deducible only within restricted limits. 

Whatever importance may be attributed to this investigation 
relates to an average manner of reading poetry, which does not 
much concern the scientific prosodist, except as a subject that calls 
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for his corrective advice. However, apart from several other indi- 
cations of the evidence considered, especially those that are available 
in the study of the tempo or speed of a rhythmic pattern, the 
prosodist will observe that the last sentence of the " Summary of 
Results " confirms the view of the peculiar character (the linguistic 
character) of what in versification is described as regularity of 
rhythm : " All that the ear requires is an alternation of sounds 
varying in value and falling within the time limits essential for 
the perception of rhythm." j. w. b. 



By the publication of Mark Twain's Letters (arranged with com- 
ment by A. B. Paine, Two Volumes, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1917) the study of Mr. Clemens' relation to the land and people of 
Germany has been made very convenient. Naturally, one must not 
expect to find any specifically literary opinions in the Innocent's 
letters, for he was always unliterary in the sense that he had no 
clear or well-thought-out views of literature. On December 30, 
1898, e. g., he writes to his friend William Dean Howells: "We 
saw the ' Master of Palmyra ' last night." That is all, and the 
student asks in vain how Wilbrandt's highly significant drama 
impressed Mark Twain, whose love of the drama is sufficiently 
known. His inner relation to German music, in general, and to 
Richard Wagner, in particular, fares a little better. Another post- 
humous publication, What is Man? and other Essays (also pub- 
lished in 1917 by Harper & Brothers) is to be mentioned in this 
connection, bringing to light a delightful essay of the year 1891, 
" At the Shrine of St. Wagner." In the same book there is to be 
found an amusing sketch entitled " Taming the Bicycle," here- 
tofore unpublished, from which may be quoted a passage comfort- 
ing to both teachers and students of German : " The steps of one's 
progress are distinctly marked. At the end of each lesson he knows 
he has acquired something, and he also knows what that something 
is, and likewise that it will stay with him. It is not like studying 
German, where you mull along, in a groping, uncertain way, for 
thirty years; and at last, just as you think you've got it, they spring 
the subjunctive on you, and there you are. No — and I see now, 
plainly enough, that the great pity about the German language is, 
that you can't fall off it and hurt yourself. There is nothing like 
that feature to make you attend strictly to business. But I also 
see, by what I have learned of bicycling that the right and only 
sure way to learn German is by the bicycling method. That is to 
say, take a grip on one villainy of it at a time, and learn it — not 
ease up and shirk to the next, leaving that one half learned." 

F. S. 



